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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[February 18, 1858. 



that all who have not felt it to be right to join in the attempt 
to put an end to the mission in Kilkenny will have to take the 
consequences of choosing to act upon the dictates of their own 
judgment and conscience in this case. If it be so, 1 trust that 
God will enable all concerned to bear resolutely and patiently, 
as men and as Christians, all that He sees fit to allow to be laid 
upon them. And if such a time should come, I hope that 
there are not a few of you who will feel that it is better and 
happier to be on the side of those who are suffering wrong 
than of those who are inflicting it. But though there seems 
to be but little doubt that unscrupulous efforts will be made to 
Terify the denunciation referred to, I think there is some reason 
to hope that they will not be successful, at least to any great 
extent. 

I should hope that those Roman Catholics who, from their 
character and position, must exercise considerable influence 
oyer the humbler classes of their own communion wonld be 
anxious to discountenance such a movement. Their good 
sense, no less than their good feeling, might be expected to 
array them against it. They must know the deep discredit 
which, in every part of the empire, the period referred to in- 
flicted upon this place; and it is not easy to believe that they 
wonld not oppose any attempt to bring back such disorders 
again. 

Besides, I should hope that most intelligent Roman Ca- 
tholics have begun to feel that such a mode of carrying on 
the controversy with Protestants is in itself most discredita- 
ble to their Church, and still more so when it is contrasted, 
as it must be, with the mode in which the controversy is car- 
ried on upon the other side. 

Roman Catholics never seem to doubt that it. is a clear and 
urgent duty to bring over Protestants to their Church. 1 f they 
do not all hold it to be an end so important as to justify any 
means that may be employed to accomplish it, all at lenst hold 
that it is one which makes it a duty to spare no labour or 
pains to secure it. And they do labour most perseveringly 
in the pursuit of it. They carry on the work, for the most 
part, silently and secretly, rather than openly. But it is not 
because they are ashamed of it, but because they regard this 
as the most effectual mode of carrying it on. They have no 
scruple as to the lawfulness of the work, or any hesitation 
in avowing it when the proper period arrives; while it is 
going on they make no noise about it which might render its 
issue doubtful ; but when it is accomplished they boast loudly 
of their success. 

Do Protestants complain of their zeal or their exertions in 
this cause, or charge Roman Catholics with either as a crime ? 
Never. Means are sometimes employed in the prosecution of 
the object which they feel it to be necessary to reprobate, but 
no consistent Protestant blames or resents any amount of zeal 
which Roman Catholics exhibit in what they regard as the con- 
version of Protestants, or any amount of energy that they may 
expend upon it. Every consistent Protestant would say — " If 
these men believe only one half of what they are taught con- 
cerning onr Church, they are bound in common humanity to 
exert themselves to bring us ont of her communion. We wish 
ihem to have .free course in what they believe to be their duty ; 
to have no hindrance, that is, except such as those who defend 
our side are able to offer to them in the way of fair argument, 
«nd to sustain by an open appeal to Scripture. We are only 
eorry that they do not afford further opportunities of bringing 
our differences to this arbitrament. But as they will not, we 
must let them pursue the object in their own way." 

This is the mode in which the efforts of Roman Catholics to 
bring over members of our Church to theirs are dealt with 
tipon our side. How are corresponding exertions on the Pro- 
testant side met on theirs ? What we are taught concerning 
their Church is to be seen in our Articles. The language 
employed in condemnation of its errors, both in doctrine and 
practice, is not, indeed, so violent as that which Roman Catho- 
lics are accustomed to hear from their own instructors, when 
our Church is the subject. But it is clear and strong, and 
any Roman Catholic who reads the Articles must see that they 
would make it the duty of every member of our Church who 
believes them to desire earnestly and, so far as he can, to 
labour earnestly for the conversion of Roman Catholics. 

But if he attempts to perform this duty — however tempe- 
rate may be his language, and however strictly he may confine 
himself to reasoning — how he is met? Do Roman Catholics 
in their turn say— " This man is under a great mistake; 
but he is only doing what he must regard as his dutv, if he 
believes what his Church teaches. He brings serious charges 
against our Church, and appeals to Scripture to prove them. 
Let him be heard and answered. We have no distrust in the 
strength of our cause. A fair discussion can do it no injury. 
It will, we hope, convince him that he is wrong; at all events, 
it will exhibit his error to others ; and so it may win some to 
the true Church, and must confirm her children in their alle- 
giance to her." 

Is this the way in which such a proceeding on the part of 
ProtestanU is met ? Every one can answer that question. 
Every one knows that wherever the Church of Rome can com- 
mand the power of the state, any attempt to convince her 
members that she is leading them astray would be put down 
and punished by law. In this freecouutry that mode of ending 
the controversy cannot be adopted. Here the law allows every 
man to profess his own opinions openly, and openly to combat 
the opinions of others, provided hedoes so decently, and with- 
out violence or vituperation. But if he attempts to exercise 
this lawful right in the Komish controversy, he is met by abuse 
and calumny and, it these fail, by violence— the passions of 
the ignorant are inflamed, ami their aid invoked, to silence and 
to punish birn, and with what effect yon have yourselves 
honestly and strongly slated in the passage in your address to 
which I have so often referred. 

It can hardly he, one would think, that any intelligent Roman 
Catholic can lie entirely at ease under this contrast; and those 
who feel, aa they ought, the very disadvantageous position in 
which it places their Courch will hardly consent, it is to he 
supposed, that the contrast shall he brought out so painfully 
again. 

But this is going somewhat beyond my proper o'ject — which 
was, to explain to you the grounds on which 1 feel that I can- 
not comply with your application. 



I am sorry that this explanation has run out to such very 
inconvenient length ; but, as I entered at all upon the reasons 
for my determination, I was anxious to state them fully and 
distinctly. 

Whether or not they will satisfy yon that I have come to a 
right decision, I cannot, of conrse, venture to anticipate. But 
I trust that they will, upon consideration, appear to be such as 
may very intelligibly have satisfied my own mind that I could 
come to no other decision in the case consistently with my 
duty. — I remain, gentlemen, your faithful, humble servant, 
J. T. ObSORY AMD FKntts. 

December, 1857. 



A DAY IN THE DUNGEONS OP THE INQUI- 
SITION AT ROME. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Mr. Editor,— In a recent speech of Dr. Cullen's, at 
the Catholic Young Men's Society, in Dublin, he is re- 
ported to have said — " Look at all Catholic countries ; you 
will see no penal laws against Protestants there." Prisons 
are constructed for the execution of penal laws, and there 
is a court instituted in Rome itself, and, until latterly, ex- 
tending its jurisdiction over all Koman Catholic countries, 
whose special object is to make enquiry into the secret 
thoughts of men, in order to discover and punish them even 
for the first appearance of Protestant opinions. The Roman 
Church designates this court the Holy Office — it is popu- 
larly called the Inquisition. The business of this court is, 
at this moment, carried on by an Inquisitor-General as 
the chief judge under Pope Pius IX. The building in 
which it is transacted is the great Dominican convent, 
situated in the Piuzza di Gcsu. This, however, is a tem- 
porary arrangement, for there is a palace which belongs 
to the court of the Inquisition, and which was built in the 
sixteenth century by Pope Pius IV. It stands very near 
St. Peter's, behind the great colonnade on the opposite side 
to the Vatican. In this Palazzo della Jnqu sizione the busi- 
ness of this expurgator of Protestant principles was carried 
on for more than two hundred years. In the year 1 848 the 
well-known popular movement drove the Pope from Rome. 
One of the first acts of the populace upon that occasion was 
to attack the palace of the Inquisition ; they broke into its 
inmost recesses, ransacked every dungeon, brought forth 
many prisoners whom they found there, some of whom 
they carried in triumph through the streets, inflaming the 
people by the sight of these victims of Roman law. The 
results of thi3 popular movement are too recent to be for- 
gotten ; the French troops were sent to the assistance of 
the Pope; the hastily raised forces of Garibaldi main- 
tained a siege in Rome for a few months, and the city was 
ultimately taken by the French, who to this day remain 
in garrison there. In the autumn just passed there were 
8,000 French troops in Rome. 

When the conquerors took possession of the city, and 
were in search of suitable buildings for the location of their 
troops, they found the Palace of the Inquisition open and 
uninhabited. It is a large square building, with chambers 
and cells in the upper stories, well adapted to be used as 
a barrack, and they accordingly took possession of it for 
that purpose. At first it was filled with soldiers, but it 
was found to be extremely, unhealthy; every day four, and 
many days five, soldiers were sent from it to the hospital 
in fever or other diseases; and, after a long time, the 
number of soldiers was reduced, and only two companies 
of one regiment were left in this barrack. 

I travelled with a friend through a part of Italy last 
autumn, and we passed some time at Rome. We both 
of us remembered the painful account which had 
appeared in the London papers of the interior of this 
palace of the Inquisition. It was contained in letters 
from the correspondents of the newspapers, who de- 
scribed what they had seen with their own eyes. The 
description was shocking to English minds ; and'I 
remembered that it was denied, in general terms, by 
Roman Catholics. The impression left upon our me- 
mories presented two features which remained dis- 
tinctly amidst the general feeling of horror which the 
whole account had conveyed. One wns, that there had 
been discovered many deep dungeons in this Palace, 
where prisoners were confined without light or free ac- 
cess to air; and the other was, that an oubliette existed 
at the door of the Chancery, in an upper story ; the 
chancery being a sort of chapel where the sentences were 
pronounced. It may, perhaps, be necessary to observe 
that an oubliette was an awful mode of execution in- 
vented in the dark ages. The victim was directed to 
walk alon^j a passage, in which there was a trap-door 
turning on a pivot, so that when lie stepped upon it, his 
weight opened n chasm, down which he was precipitated 
to a very great depth, falling upon spikes and sharp in- 
struments, where he was left to die. One of these 
horrible inventions may be seen in the Castle of Chillon, 
and another in the old Castle at Baden. 

Impressed with the remembrance of these dreadful 
statements, my friend and myself determined, if possi- 
ble, to explore the interior of this Palace of the Inquisi- 
tion, in order to ascertain how far its horrors had been 
correctly represented. We found a French sentry at 
the door, who challenged us, but after a little parley 
allowed us to enter. The entrance has completely the 
character of a fortification. Double folding gates di- 
vide the length of the passage into two parts; both these 
were open, and wc passed into a quadrangle of consider- 



able size. There was a well in one part where a few 
Boldiers were drawing water, and the lower range of 
apartments had evidently been accommodated to the re- 
quirements of a barrack. Several staircases rose from 
the corners of this quadrangle. We did not desire to 
attract attention, and we, therefore, lounged about in 
this large quandrangle, looking upon the high building 
which enclosed it. 

At length we went to one of the staircases with the in- 
tention of ascending; but finding ourselves opposite to a 
large door, a little ajar, we pushed it open, and found it 
was at the head of a dt scending staircase. We went down 
this until we lost the light, and, therefore, found it 
necessary to return to the quadrangle, where we entered 
into conversation with some soldiers at the well. As our 
inquiries turned upon military matters, we were soon 
enabled to ask them to show us the barrack, and obtain 
information respecting the local circumstances. 

We went up stairs under the guidance of a soldier, and 
passed through the upper chambers, where two companies 
of the 40th regiment of the line were quartered. We in- 
quired whether there was any chapel in the building — 
taking great pains alwnys to avoid anything like leading 
questions. The soldier said there wns a chapel on the 
second floor. We asked him to describe it. This he 
did ; and then, without any suggestive question from us, 
he said, that in the passage opposite to the door there 
was a trap-door which fell downwards ; and when asked 
where it went to, he did not know, — only the place was 
very deep. 

We wanted to see this ourselves, and asked the sol- 
diers to conduct us ; but they told us that when the 
greater part of the regiment had been withdrawn, on 
account of the unhealthiness, the whole building was at 
first left open ; but that as the soldiers who had remained 
waudeted over the building, which became dirtied and 
damaged, two sides of the quadrangle bad been fastened 
up. We wished to see whether this precluded the possi- 
bility of our entering in, and we were led to a door, the 
lock of which was broken ; but the entrance was secured 
by a strip of wood being nailed across the whole. I was 
trying whether this barrier could not be removed, when 
one of the soldiers suggested that there was another door 
less firm ! y fastened up ; to this second door he guided 
us, and in passing to it we were joined by some half 
dozen other soldiers, attracted by curiosity. On inspect- 
ing the strip of wood which was placed across this door 
we found that it could be removed much more easily ; 
but while we were preparing to do this, a sergeant came 
and told us that if we removed the fastening we should 
subject the men to punishment, as they were, forbidden 
to go into the unoccupied part of the building. Of course 
we desisted ; but we questioned the men who were 
around us, several of whom bad often been in the part 
we were desiring to see, and they every one testified to 
the existence of the trap-door in the passage opposite to 
the chancery chapel ; and gave such descriptions of it aa 
left no doubt of the existence of that "oubliette" of which 
the correspondents of the London newspapers had spoken 
when they described what they saw in 1848. 

Having ascertained thus much concerning one of 
those lively impressions to which I have referred, we then 
made inquiry with reference to the other. "Are there 
any dungeons here?" we asked the soldiers. "Dungeons! 
cachots ! Oui, monsieur, bien des cachots ! Plenty of 
dungeons." " Will you show them to us ?" Two sol- 
diers who had gone through all the dungeons themselves 
offered to be our guides, and two others followed from 
curiosity. We sent one of them to buy some candles, 
with which he speedily returned; and we proceeded 
without delay to explore the dungeons of the Inquisition 
at Rome. 

Our guides led us to the same door which we had 
opened at first, and we went down a broad flight of steps, 
which led us into a large vaulted hall of stone entirely 
under the level of the ground. There were plain marks 
that this was intended to be a hall of judgment; and the 
places where iron rings had been fastened into the stone 
wall in a row were sufficiently obvious. The soldiers told 
us that there had been rings in these holes when the 
French troops first came, but that they had been 
wrenched out when wanted for use in the barracks. At 
one end of this apartment there was a kind of ante-hall, 
made part of the hall itself by a large arch. This ante- 
hall was domed, and in the centre stone above an iron 
ring was fixed. In surveying this apartment, it was im- 
possible not to arrive at the conclusion that we were in 
the hall of torture where thejulieial examinations before 
the inquisitors were curried on under what is called 
•'the question," which means under the terror of the threats 
of torture or the actual application of it. It was heart- 
sickening to look upon that iron ring, and reflect upon 
the awful agonies of the pulley, which was the common 
mode of "questioning" those who were suspected of 
heresy. 

We passed from this hall to several rather roomy prisons ; 
in one of these a wooden shed of recent construction was 
placed. This called forth a joke and a smile from the sol- 
diers, from whom we learned that it was the place of con- 
finement, which had been arranged for that military pun- 
ishment commonly called " the black-hole." After going 
through several large kind of cellars, we came to one in 
which there was a large arch bricked up. This had been 
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done, we were told, when the French first took possession of 
the barrack ; but our guides informed us that there was a 
similar arch in another direction along this course of 
prisons, which had not been bricked up, because it was 
found to be nearly closed up with the rubbish which had 
been thrown there in the first violent ransacking of the 
Palace by the insurgent Roman people. We were led to 
this other arch, and found it as it had been described. The 
rubbish filled the whole space of the arch, except about 
three feet at the top. We crept up the rubbish, and made 
our way through the opening, dropping down a rather 
steeper descent on the oiher side. 

We found several more prisons similar to those we had 
seen in passing from the hall of torture ; and after having 
satisfied ourselves with this sight, we were about to return, 
when the foldiers told us that we had yet to descend to 
other prisons ; and they led us to ihe top of a flight of steps, 
narrower than those which had brought us from the quad- 
rangle, and leading us to a second underground course of 
dungeons. At the bottom of tbis second flight of steps 
we came into a square place with a well in the centre of it, 
surrounded by a low wall ; on holding our candles over 
this wall, the light was reflected by water at a consider- 
able depth, and we threw something in to ascertain that it 
was water. This must have been the well to supply the 
prisoners with water. From this square place we went 
through a range of prisons much smaller than those above. 
It was difficult to imagine how human beings could have 
lived in such places of confinement, so far removed 1'rcm 
wholesome air, and entirely in darkness, unless when arti- 
ficial light was occasionally used. 

The description of these dungeons can give no notion 
of the feelings with which we passed through them, and 
the increasing sense of horror began to have a sensible 
effect upon us. This had not, however, prepared us for the 
call which the guiding soldier in advance loudly made to 
us "Desccndez, messieurs, encore!'' — " Come down still 
lower, gentlemen :'' and tie found ourselves at the top of a 
flight of steps, descending to a third underground course of 
dungeons. The soldiers went down, and I began to des- 
cend, but my friend protested against a further exploring 
into these unhealthy graves during the proverbially un- 
healthy season of August in Rome. I looked down and 
saw the bottom of the flight of steps, and feeling really 
sickened, I turned, and we found our way once more to 
the surface; not, however, without encountering more 
difficulty in the ascent of the rubbish from the inner side 
than we had experienced in coming from the outer. 

On arriving once more in the light of day and the air 
of heaven, as the soldiers were extinguishing our lights, 
I could not refrain from bursting forth in earnest ex- 
pression of the feelings produced by what we had seen ; 
put when I talked of these as horrors, one of the soldiers 
said — " Horrors, sir! you have not seen the worst." "Are 
there any worse places to be seen ?" said I. "Come and 
judge for yourself," said the soldier. He led us across the 
quadrangle; we followed him through part of the entrance 
into the guard-room, where several soldiers were lying 
about ; from thence we passed into a passage, at the end 
of which we came into a good sized light room, paved 
with flag stones, except on one side, where there was a 
large wooden trap-duor level with the floor. The room 
appeared at that time to be used to received lumber. I 
naturally walked up to the trap-door, but one of the sol- 
diers said, "No, here is the place, sir," and pointed out, 
on the other side of the room, one of the flag stones about 
two feet by eighteen inches in size, having in the centre 
a large iron ring. He attempted to lift this stone, but 
found it too heavy. Another of the soldiers had gone 
into the guard-room to re-light our candles, and return- 
ing, he assisted his comrade, and the stone was raised 
and laid flat over. It was a thick heavy stone Devilled 
to cover the opening which was then presented to our 
view. This was a deep shaft of the same dimensions as 
the stone which had covered it, having on one side a 
perpendicular ladder of steps fastened against the wall 
all the way down. One of the soldiers took his candle 
and began to descend this shaft: when more than half of 
his body was in the shaft he said, "You will follow, gentle- 
men?" I asked, "Have you ever been down before?" 
" Yes, three times." "And what is found at the bottom?" 
He answered — " There are two passages, one going this 
way, and the other that ; they are a littL- broader than 
this, and in those passages are the doors of the little dun- 
geons— les petits cachots." 

We shuddered, but felt no inclination to descend 
through a shaft, which, to a full grown man, was much 
the same as the descent of a chimney is by a sweeper's 
boy. We were satisfied, therefore, with the soldier's ac- 
count, and asked what there was under the wooden trap- 
door. This was more easily raised, and with our lighted 
candles we descended a considerable flight of steps. 
These led us to a number of dungeons which we could 
not but feel to justify the soldier who had said they were 
worse than the former range of prisons. We went into 
several that were of stone and domed, with a square hole 
at the centre of the dome, which might be used as the 
mode of giving food and water to the prisoners within. 
This range of prisons did not appear to have been so 
completely ransacked as those on the other side, as was 
shown by an article of prison furniture left, all indicating 
that these were, indeed, contrived as prison houses 
for human beings. From the time we had entered this 



part of the prisons we had been distressed by very offen- 
sive smells and unpleasant respiration, the cause of which 
was soon discovered when one of the soldiers removed a 
Lose stone from off a horrible drain in the passage way, 
showing at once the principal cause of that unhealthiness 
which had driven the greater number of the soldiers 

away* 

We hastened from this dreadful spot, and made our 
way up to the stone apartment, and thence through the 
guard -room into the quadrangle. Here I could no longer 
refrain from giving vent to the deep feelings excited by 
the evidence thus afforded of the unspeakable cruelty of 
the court of the Inquisition — "the Holy Office'' forsooth ! 

the regularly appointed court for searching out and 

punishing those v. ho oppose the doctrine or authority of 
the Church of Rome— the legitimate and authorized 
administrator of the law of the Pope for extirpating 
Roman Protestants. Was ever audacity equal to that 
by which Dr. Cullen, the Pope's legate in Ireland— him- 
self brought up at Rome, and sent to Ireland to carry out 
there the canon law of Rome, so far as he has power — 
could venture publicly to utter the sentence which I have 
quoted at the beginning of this letter— '• Look at all 
Catholic countries ; you will see no penal laws against 
Protestants there" ! ! ! 

Having had this rare opportunity of seeing with my 
own eyes the dungeons of the pa'.aee of the Inquisition at 
Itome, I feel it to be a duty to communicate to others 
what I have seen ; and as I am aware that horrors which 
are scarcely credible require to be clearly authenticated, 
I feel it right not to give this statement anonymously, 
but to subscribe myself, 

Your faithful servant, 

Alex. R. C. Dallas. 
Wonston Rectory, 

Micheldever Station, Hants. 
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DUBLIN, FEBRUARY 18, 1858. 



It is now six years since, in the very opening 
number of our then infant periodical, we ventured 
to express our convictions that a convulsive 
movement of religious opinion was in progress, 
such as these countries have not witnessed for 
three hundred years, and that we might as well 
attempt to stop the tide when it is sweeping 
across the broad Atlantic, and dashing against 
our shores, as to check the agitation of religious 
opinion going on around us. 

We further expressed our conviction that it 
would be wrong for us to dissuade men from 
earnest religious inquiry or discussion, even were 
it in our power, provided only that such inquiry 
were conducted in a spirit of fairness and can- 
dour, free from everything savouring of bitter- 
ness or angry feeling, and in a kindly spirit of 
mutual regard. 

We have now before us two remarkable docu- 
ments, each proceeding from the highest autho- 
rity, confirmatory of our views ; the one an 
address of no less a personage than her most 
gracious Majesty's representative in Ireland, his 
Kxeellency the Earl of Carlisle ; the other the 
published reply of a distinguished prelate of 
the Established Church, the Lord Bishop of 
Ossory, Leighlin, and Ferns, to an address re- 
cently presented to him by certain inhabitants of 
the city of Kilkenny, the substance of which we 
present to our readers in another column. 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, in the 
course of his speech at the inaugural banquet of 
the new Lord Mayor, at the Mansion House, 



Dublin, on the 4th inst., is reported to have 
thus expressed himself: — 

" There is one lesson I feel a very strong wish to incul- 
cate, and I need not go farther for illustration and example 
than the members of the distinguished corporation which 
it is now my privilege to address. It is, indeed, a matter of 
happy nototiety with what signal success the evil genius of 
religions discord has been kept aloof from all questions 
bearing upon the succession of the chief magistrates, 
(hear, hear), and I believe I may add from the civic coun- 
cil chamber generally. Would that this feeling and habit," 
so happy and honourable to the city, could be safely en- 
grafted on the country at largo (hear, and cheers ) . I 
know it would very ill indeed become mo on such an occa- 
sion as this to assume the office or the tone of a lecturer, 
if the reflections I permit myself to make did not apply 
equally to all sides and parties. Indeed, I cannot but be 
aware that the conduct of the government — myself, my 
own conduct — is tolerably sure of encountering censure, 
now from one side, and now from the other. But, with 
whatever risk of the imputation of presumption and self- 
sufficiency, I cannot yet dissemble my strong conviction 
that, amidst many and striking instances of progress and 
improvement in Ireland, there is still, I fear, a great and, 
in some respects, it may be said almost an increasing 
drawback of alienation and animosity founded on differ- 
ences of religious creed and worship. The imperial 
government of France, indeed, has lately issued a com- 
mand to the press to abstain entirely from topics of 
religious controversy. You will not suspect me of any 
wish to enforce such a proposition here (loud cheers). If 
would indeed be ca-ier to roll back the Liffey to its source, 
or to submerge the hill of Howth in mid channel (laughter 
and cheers). Still, right pleasant would it be if the prac- 
tice of mutual forbearance, respect, and tenderness could 
spring up, not in consequence of the decrees of absolute 
power, but under the constraining influence of Christian 
tenderness and love (hear, hear)." 

It would, of course, have been unbefitting the 
occasion and the position of the distinguished 
speaker to have pointed out the true source from 
which this increasing alienation and animosity 
have proceeded; but, we think, had it been 
otherwise his Excellency need not have gone 
farther back than the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Young Men's 
Society, held but two days before — at which the 
papal legate, the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen pre- 
sided and took a leading part — for some striking 
instances of the manner in which the feelings of 
alienation and animosity, political and religious, 
are still kept alive and inflamed by orators 
whose whole sympathies seem to be with Roman 
Catholic countries abroad, and who openly avow 
that they consider England and English con- 
nection as the greatest stumbling-block in the 
way of Ireland's advancement and true civiliza- 
tion ! ! 

" I have often lamented," says Mr. J. O'Hagan (R. C. 
barrister, who is stated to have resumed his seat amid loud 
and continued cheering), "and it is a thing deeply to 
lament, that the long persecution which we suffered, and 
our position, with England standing tike a wall between ut 
and the continent of Europe : in this way we have been 
shut out from the action of the civilization of our brethren 
abroad— a. civilization incomparably more natural, more 
genial, and more human than that which circumstances have 
forced us to adopt (cheers). But we may say that the same 
causes, our persecution and our isolation, have prevented 
those evil principles from taking root amongst us, which, 
when they once settle in a nation, become almost endemic, 
like a plague spreading mischief on every side. For the 
last seven years there has been upon the face of Europe 
waged the most important warfare that has existed since 
the beginning of the world— a most awful war of princi- 
ples. In that war there is upon the one hand — what shall 
I say 1 or by what name shall I designate— no name but 
this, the ancient and inveterate vices of human nature 
exalted into principles, and clothed with specious and 
utterly false names. Upon the other side are the princi- 
ples of religion, of social order, of all true liberty, and of 
the true rights of man, all embodied and asserted in the 
Catholic Church. In that open war there is, perhaps, a 
momentary lull. But it will again break out, and from 
time to time some gleams of infernal lightning, such as 
that which shot from beneath the earth in Paris the 
other day. demonstrating how active still, how malig- 
nant, and how terrible are those subterranean fires. 
Gentlemen, in that contest there is one dreadful symp- 
tom, and it is this, that I believe there never uefore ex- 
isted in the world such a calling of evil good and good 
evil as there has been in that warfare. Take up any of 
the journals which come to us from the other side of the 
channel, of any party, of any sect, and you find them with- 
out the slightest exception casting their sympathy and their 
advocacy with all that is evil, with all moral and social licen- 
tiousness abroad, and you find them always iuveterately 
hostile to the Catholic Chnrch, no matter how clearly or 



